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REALITY AS POSSIBLE EXPERIENCE? 


NHE first volume of Royce’s ‘The World and the Individual’ is 
a eritical exposition of four historical conceptions of being. 
The first conception, that of realism, defines the real as that which is 
independent of and external to our idea of it. The second concep- 
tion, that of mysticism, defines it as the immediate or that which is 
immediately felt apart from any definition of it. According to the 
third conception, the conception of critical rationalism, the real is 
the true or valid. The fourth conception makes it consist in the 
whole meaning of a system of ideas in a completed experience; this 
is the absolute of constructive idealism.? The first three concep- 
tions are for Royce inadequate; although the independent, the im- 
mediate and the true stand for important phases of the real, it is 
only in constructive idealism that he find a satisfactory account of 
reality. 

It is the problem of this paper to examine the third conception, 
the real as the true or valid, and to show that it is an adequate con- 
ception of reality. It will be shown that this conception, when 
taken in the fullest and most accurate form in which it appeared 
in the history of thought, is a sufficient answer to the problem as to 
the nature of reality, and that it includes what is good in the first 
two conceptions and renders the fourth conception unnecessary. 

The conception of reality as the true or valid is, according to 
Royce, the conception of ‘possible experience’ (‘mégliche Erfahr- 
ung’), which was first developed by Kant and which has played an 
important part in the philosophy of science.* It is not that which 
is independent of the mind and its ideas, nor is it the immediate 
experience as it is felt, but it is the ‘determinately possible’ experi- 

*Read at the joint meeting of the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences and the New York Section of the Psy- 


chological Association, held at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., on 
February 26, 1906. 

* Royce, ‘The World and the Individual,’ Vol. I., pp. 60, 61. 

*Ibid., pp. 205, 233-9. 
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ence (p. 227). It is that which is ideally defined in universal terms 
and at the same time embraces all that could come within the realm 
| of experience. It is not limited to the experience which human 
{| beings actually have, but it includes all that which is connected with 
i experience, though not directly experienced, and which would be 
| experienced if conditions were other than they are. Reality is then, 
according to this conception, all actual and possible experience in 
so far as it is ideally determinate. 

| Royee criticizes this conception because it makes the real purely 
universal and allows it no individual character (pp. 240, 241). The 
world of possible experience is a world of ‘more or less valid and 
permanent ideas.” But such ‘valid and permanent ideas’ would 
seem to be ‘only forms’ without the genuine reality (pp. 243, 244). 
How can this ideally determinate possible experience as purely 
possible or formal have the individual concrete quality of that which 
is real? If we ask what experience is possible, we can only learn 
by going to actual experience. Yet at the same time we are aware 
that there is a vast realm of possible experience which can never 
be put to the test of actual experience (pp. 258, 259). Possible 
experience is made up of all actual experience plus all purely pos- 
sible experience. But, says Royce, ‘‘What is . . . possible ex- 
perience at the moment when it is supposed to be only possible?’’ 





(p. 260). ‘‘What is a mere possibility when not tested?’’ (p. 269). 
Just as the truth, the determinate quality, of actual experience de- 
pends on actual experience itself and is devoid of meaning without 
reference to actual experience, so in the case of the purely possible 
experience taken as truth must we not admit some counterpart of 
actual experience, something actual to which to refer this purely 
possible experience? To Royce a ‘mere possibility’ is equivalent 
to nothing. In order that the merely possible experience be real 
it must, according to him, ‘be pulsating with the same life of con- 
crete experience’ as is the case with our actual experience (p. 261). 
Thus to make all the possible world replete with actual or immediate 
experience Royce is obliged to develop his fourth conception of 
reality, according to which the real is a complete and absolute ex- 
perience including the whole realm of the possible. 
When Royce cites Kant as the ‘father’ of the conception of ‘pos- 

sible experience’ (‘modgliche Erfahrung’), it is unfortunate that he P 
does not consider the conception from the Kantian point of view. 
For by developing it along lines foreign to Kant, he is able to find 
certain difficulties connected with it; whereas if he would approach 
it in the Kantian spirit, such difficulties would be avoided. Taken 
by itself ‘possible experience’ is ambiguous, for the conception of 
‘experience’ may be used in two different senses. ‘Experience’ 
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may either mean the actual immediate experience which human 
beings have, and this is the sense in which Royce takes it, or it may 
mean the knowledge gained from such experience. If we examine 
the ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ carefully, we shall find that Kant 
employs the conception of ‘experience’ in this latter sense. He 
identifies it with ‘empirical knowledge,” that is, knowledge based 
on actual immediate experience, but not the immediate experience 
itself. The immediate experience he would eall ‘perception’ 
(‘Wahrnehmung’) or ‘intuition’ (‘Anschauung’) ;° but ‘experi- 
ence’ is for him a synthesis of perceptions or of intuitions,® it 
is essentially a kind of knowledge. ‘Possible experience’ would 
then mean knowledge which could be based on immediate ex- 
perience or which it would be possible to verify by means of 
an intuition or a perception; and in many passages’ in the 
‘Critique of Pure Reason’ Kant uses the expression in this sense. 
On the other hand Royce means by ‘possible experience’ all that 
could become actually experienced by human beings if their ex- 
perience were not limited, as happens to be the ease. Thus while 
Kant lays the stress on the knowledge which can be gotten from 
actual experience, Royce’s interest is centered on the possibility of 
actually experiencing experience. It is not, therefore, fair to Kant 
for Royce to mention Mill’s conception of the ‘permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation’ as an elaboration of this same theory of reality.® 
From the whole trend of the discussion of this conception by Mill 
it is clear that he is attempting to define reality from the point of 
view of sensation much as Royce does from the point of view of im- 
mediate experience. Mill even makes the distinction? between ‘ac- 
tual sensation’ and the ‘possibilities of sensation,’ as Royce does 


*Kant, ‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’ Hartenstein’s edition, p. 135, where 
he says: ‘Empirische Erkenntniss aber ist Erfahrung’; and p. 175, where he 
says: ‘. . . Erfahrung d. i. empirische Erkenntniss . . .’; also pp. 124, 165, 
199, 206, 507, 582. 

*Ibid., pp. 61, 261. 


*Ibid., p. 165, where he says: ‘Erfahrung . . . ist also eine Synthesis 
der Wahrnehmungen, die selbst nicht in der Wahrnehmung enthalten ist, 

.’; and p. 41, where he says: ‘. . . Erfahrung, die selbst eine synthetische 
Verbindung der Anschauungen ist, . . .’; also pp. 33, 132. 


"Ibid., pp. 80, 112, 142, 147, 162, 173, 193, 210, 252, 346, 520. These refer- 
ences are simply references to typical passages in which ‘ possible experience’ 
is used in this sense. 

* Royce, ‘The World and the Individual,’ Vol. I., p. 239. Mill develops 
this conception in his chapter on ‘The Psychological Theory of the Belief in an 
External World’ in his ‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ 
London, 1889, pp. 225-239. 

* Mill, ‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ p. 230. 
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between actual and possible experience. Neither Mill nor Royee 
could, therefore, maintain that he was a follower of Kant.'? For 
Royce’s reality, as well as Mill’s, is in terms of immediate experience, 
whereas Kant’s reality is in terms of knowledge. 

Since Kant means by ‘experience’ a certain kind of knowledge, 
we may well ask if he does not mean to inelude in his conception of 
‘possible experience’ the conditions of experience. In the ‘Postu- 
lates of Empirical Thought” he tells us just what he means by the 
‘possible,’ namely, the ‘formal conditions of experience,’ the a pricri 
principles which lie at the basis of empirical knowledge. Thus the 
eoneeption of the ‘possible’ is the conception of the ‘possibility of 
experience’ (‘die Moéglichkeit der Erfahrung’).1? Although there 
are many passages, as we said above, in which Kant uses ‘possible 
experience’ as knowledge which ean be verified by perception, there 
are other passages in which ‘possible experience’ comes very close 
to meaning the ‘possibility of experience.”** At least the term ‘pos- 
sible’ in ‘possible experience’ points to the @ priori conditions as that 
which renders experience possible; it is the problem to which those 
conditions form the solution. To preserve the two senses in which 
‘possible’ is used, it would be necessary to eall Kant’s world the 
possibility of possible experience. But at any rate to keep the per- 
spective of his thought and at the same time to treat ‘possible ex- 
perience’ as a conception of reality, we can not afford to disregard 
the ‘possible’ as the fundamental conditions of experience, whatever 
else we may let it include. And even if Royce intends to leave this 
side of the conception out of account, he can not identify it with his 
own conception of the ‘possible’ in ‘possible experience’; for though 
he admits that experience may be described in universal terms, the 
eenter of gravity of his conception lies in the experience as experi- 

* There is, to be sure, a passage in Kant (‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,’ p. 
197), which is quoted by Royce (‘The World and the Individual,’ Vol. I., p. 
237), where Kant distinguishes between ‘wirkliche Wahrnehmung’ and 
‘migliche Wahrnehmungen,’ but in doing so he uses the term ‘ Wahrnehmung’ 
and not ‘ Erfahrung.’ 

"*¢Kritik der reinen Vernunit,’ p. 192. 

2 Tbid., pp. 112, 135, 136, 151, 152. 

8 Ibid., p. 135, where he says of ‘ mégliche Erfahrung’ that the categories 
make the ‘ Erfahrung miglich’; and p. 152, where he corrects himself in the 
use of the term ‘ miglich’ in connection with ‘ Erfahrung,’ thus, ‘. . . daher 
sich jene reine synthetische Urtheile . . . auf migliche Erfahrung oder veil- 
mehr auf dieser ihre Miglichkeit selbst beziehen . . .’; also pp. 171, 280. 
There are also many passages in which ‘ migliche Erfahrung’ is used where it 
is impossible to determine in which sense he wishes it to be understood. I refer 
to those passages in which he contrasts the field of ‘ possible experience’ with 
the noumenal world beyond; the following references are to passages of this 
sort: pp. 8, 19, 37, 138, 201, 216, 245, 287, 476. 
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enced, while Kant’s whole interest is in the ‘possible’ as a form of 
knowledge. Had Royce adopted the Kantian point of view in its 
fullest sense, he would have avoided the difficulties involved in 
trying to characterize reality as immediate experience. But his 
interest being ontological rather than epistemological, he avoids those 
factors in knowledge by means of which ‘possible experience’ can 
be rendered a consistent and adequate conception of reality. 

But let us return to Royee and allow experience to mean im- 
mediate experience as experienced. ‘Possible experience’ would 
then mean all the immediate experience we could have under all 
possible conditions of life. A purely possible experience would be 
something which we should experienee if the conditions of our 


lives were other than they are. The other side of the moon and the 
interior of the earth would be examples of purely possible experi- 
ences. That this sort of possible experience is as experience a mere 
nothing, as Royce would maintain, is quite true; that is, taken as 


experience it is not actually experienced and is therefore equivalent 
to no experience. But the conception of the ‘possible,’ as developed 
by Kant, is not a mere nothing as a means for explaining and limit- 
ing actual experience or as a world of conditions according to which 
actual experience takes place. It is no more necessary for the 
world of the conditions of experience to be replete or alive with 
actual experience than it is for the conditions imposed on the will 
by the moral law to be ever completely fulfilled by the will. The 
actual experience which we have, fragmentary as it is, is sufficient 
to give point and life to the conditions of experience. Royce’s mis- 
take lies in his taking possible experience from a material point of 
view rather than from a formal point of view. It is certainly true 
that this eoneeption of reality is inadequate if we start from the 
point of view of being and ask how mueh actual individual being 
there is and then what its quality is. But if we aecept the existence 
we have in experience, then from the standpoint of knowledge the 
possibility of experience is the fullest account of reality which we 
ean give. Let us develop this idea more fully. 

Reality as possible experience gives us two main terms,—the 
possible and experience. The possible, we said, stands for the 
necessary conditions of experience and experience for the actual 
experience which we as human beings have. Now since both these 
elements go to compose reality, they must in some way be related 
to each other. If we took the possible by itself, we might construct 
all sorts of possibilities, but irrespective of experience we could 
never find the possibility of erperience. On the other hand, if we 
started with experience and never took into account its necessary 
conditions, we should only have on our hands a lot of incoherent 
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isolated bits of experience. The relation between the possible and 
experience must then involve some sort of mutual dependence. This 
relation can best be explained if we start with some concrete piece 
of experience and ask what it means. If we ask how many letters 
there are on this page, in doing so we not only involve the experience 
of the page with the letters on it, but we also enter the world of 
the possible, namely, the possibility of number. If we ask further 
questions, we get to further possibilities, and if we ask for an ex- 
planation of all the relations in the experience, no explanation 
would be sufficient short of the complete possibility of experience, 
all the fundamental conditions of experience. From this it is easy 
to see that experience sets a problem to which the possible is the 
answer. Without experience the possible would have no raison 
d’étre, and without the possible experience would be meaningless. 
Experience limits the possible in the sense that the possible must 
be a system of conditions such that it explains experience; and the 
possible limits experience in so far as it is a system of conditions to 
which experience must conform. 

Although the possible is thus dependent on experience for its 
problem, it has its own degree of independence. Not only must it 
be consistent with experience, but it must also be consistent with 
itself. For it is a body of principles forming a system of the condi- 
tions of experience, and such principles can not be valid unless they 
are internally consistent. To make this clear let us return to the 
example, used above, of the number of letters on the page. In so far 
as we fall back on experience for the actual letters and the page 
which we ean see, the possible number of letters found is dependent 
on experience; in so far, however, as we look for the inner con- 
sistency of number itself, that is, in so far as we might take into 
account that fifteen plus sixteen makes thirty-one, we should be 
concerned with something independent of experience. If we asked 
for the particular part of space which this page occupied, we should 
be forced into the problem of a three-dimensional space, but all 
that is true of a three-dimensional space, the truths of geometry, 
ete., could be constructed independently of experience. The pos- 
sible is then ideal truth. It is constructed for the express purpose 
of knowing the conditions of experience, but it has its own principles 
and its own interrelations which hold quite apart from its applica- 
tion to any particular problem. 

But it may be objected that the possible, being a constructed 
system of ideal truth, is necessarily constructed by the mind, and 
since what takes place in the mind is a part of experience, the pos- 
sible is ultimately a phase of experience. But this is to misunder- 
stand the nature of ideal truth. It may be true that it takes a 
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mind to actually construct a system of truth, and it may be true 
that the principles of truth are in the form of ideas and hence as 
ideas involve a mental relation; but the essential meaning of truth 
ean not be characterized in this way. When the mind constructs 
a system of ideas, it can not construct them as it pleases, nor does 
it construct them according to some mental principle; it constructs 
them according to the criteria or principles of truth, according to 
the principles of identity and difference, unity and multiplicity, ete., 
which principles are far more universal and objective than any men- 
tal principle. Truth as a system of ideas can not be characterized 
as simply ideas in the mind. The truth contained in ideas has 
nothing to do with their relation to the mind; it lies entirely on the 
side of the meaning of the ideas. That fifteen plus sixteen equals 
thirty-one, is not dependent on the relation of fifteen plus sixteen 
or thirty-one to the mind, but on their relations to the principle of 
identity. In fact, the relation of a system of ideas to the mind is a 
relation over and above the truth contained in the system. Not only 
can we say that the principles of truth can not be reduced to men- 
tal relations, but no mental relation can be determined without a 
reference to the principles of truth. Just as the possible taken as a 
system of conditions is dependent on experience for its problem, so 
it is also dependent on the mind to put these conditions together; 
but the principles of the possible, the relations it involves and their 
necessary implications, are as independent of the mind as they are 
of experience. 

We have now developed the essential characters of the concep- 
tion of possible experience, and those characters include the main 
elements which Royce finds in the first three conceptions of reality 
which he develops, namely, the elements of independence, imme- 
diacy and ideal determinateness. It is not necessary to develop a 
fourth conception of reality, as Royce does, to unite all these ele- 
ments, for we have shown how they all have a place in possible 
experience. The element of independence is to be found in the 
freedom of the principles of ideal truth from any principle of the 
mind, the element of immediacy in the actual living experience, and 
the element of ideal determinateness in the very nature of the pos- 
sible as the ideal truth which conditions experience. The independ- 
ent and the immediate are the poles of possible experience, while 
the ideal determinateness expresses their interrelation. We may, 
then, define reality as an ideal system of relations constructed inde- 
pendently of mental relations according to the criteria of truth for 
the purpose of making experience intelligible, and including the 
immediate experience itself. 

This ideal system of relations is to be found in the world of 
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physical science. That the physical world is largely independent of 
actual experience and extends far beyond it is due to the relations 
which space and time involve in so far as they are based on the 
criteria of truth. The immediate experience characterized irre- 
spectively of the ideal system corresponds roughly to the psychical 
world. That the whole physical world is filled up with immediate 
experience, or that it is as a whole immediately experienced, we have 
no right to assume, for there is not ground for assuming the exist- 
ence of immediate experience except where we know there are psy- 
chical centers. Immediate experience is only to be found at certain 
points of the ideal system; the physical world and the psychical 
world are not coextensive. To make reality an ideal system teeming 
with experience,’* as Royce does, is quite unnecessary and is mainly 
due to a mistake in the motive for setting up a reality. The only 
reason we develop a system of reality at all is to give unity and con- 
nection to the various phases of experience, or, as it is more usually 
put,—interest in the problems of reality is interest in the ultimate 
unity and higher relations of life. The ideal system of the physical 
world is a system which gives unity and connection to experience. 
After thus unifying experience nothing is gained by bringing the 
separate centers of experience together in one experience or by hav- 
ing the gaps between those centers of experience in some way ex- 
perienced. There is nothing in the nature of experience as experi- 
ence which requires that it be one rather than many. The demand 
for unity is a purely ideal demand, and the physical system gives us 
just what this ideal demand requires. The ideal demand makes no 
stipulation as to the oneness or manyness of experience aS experience, 
it only postulates the intelligibility of experience, its ideal unity 
and relations. Therefore, a metaphysical unity of experience, such 
as Royce develops, can neither be verified empirically nor can it 
from an ideal point of view be proved. 

But after all, it may be asked, what is the criterion of the real? 
Is reality real because it falls within an ideal system or because it 
can be experienced and immediately felt? Reality, we should 
answer, would not be real unless it were both an ideal system and in 

“By saying that Royce’s reality is ‘teeming with experience’ we do not 
mean that experience is a sort of stuff thrown into the ideal system after it is 
constructed, but simply that whatever the reality turns out to be ideally, even 
if it involves an ‘infinite totality’ (Royce, ‘The World and the Individual,’ Vol. 
I., p. 583), it must be such a world that it is ‘not merely valid, but presented ’ 
as an experience to an absolute self. According to Royce there are infinite 
possibilities from among which the absolute will chooses certain possibilities 
to make up its ideal world. This world is thus fundamentally a result of the 
will, and it is chosen by the will as that ideal world which shall be ‘ presented 


in experience’ (p. 573). This being present in experience or being experienced 
is essential to Royce’s conception of reality. 
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some sense involved experience. The ideal system gives us the mean- 
ing, the scope and the implications of reality. It is also a test of 
the real that it be experienced, but this does not mean that all that 
the ideal system defines must necessarily be actually experienced. 
In order to distinguish the ideal system of the physical world from 
any possible world that might be imagined it must be understood as 
that system which includes immediate experience somewhere within 
it; the experience is simply a point of departure into the ideal world, 
and it is an essential point of departure. We may, if we choose, 
limit the term reality to the ideal system, and eall experience exist- 
ence. But ultimately we must admit both elements into our world; 
and in such a world we have experience standing for the problematic 
factor and the ideal system for its complete meaning and final order. 

We started out in this paper with a consideration of the concep- 
tion of possible experience as developed by Royce. We went on to 
point out that he did not develop it along Kantian lines, but that by 
taking it from Mill’s point of view he was able to show its inade- 
quacy, and in consequence the need of his own constructive idealism. 
We then developed briefly the Kantian conception, and thereby we 
made clear not only that possible experience was an adequate con- 
ception of reality, but that Royce’s constructive idealism was based 
on a mistaken motive. We should, furthermore, be willing to main- 
tain that possible experience is the only adequate conception of 
reality, though it is impossible to show this within the limits of this 
paper. The great advantage, however, of this conception is that it 
gives us a sufficient ideal basis for science and at the same time keeps 
within the bounds of experience. Though physical scienee may de- 
velop new concepts within the possible and experience may give us 
new problems, we can never hope to get beyond the realm of possible 


experience. M. Puruurrs Mason. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





TWO TYPES OF CONSISTENCY 


PP a previous article’ consistency was defined as the immediate 

self-maintaining quality of experience. This does not mean a 
mere tendency in activities to repeat themselves mechanically. No 
scheme of stereotyped activities is conceivable in which friction and 
self-erosion are not present. No list of moral rules covering the 
activities of life can be so constructed that they can always be obeyed. 
In obeying one we are sure at times to disobey another. No system 
of mechanical formule has ever been devised which does not leave 

*This Journat, Vol. III., No. 5. 
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many questions unsolved. Perpetual motion in any form—ethical, 
physical, logical—is ‘mere appearance.’ No machine ‘covers its own 
reality’ or constitutes a self-maintaining whole. Individuality and 
incommensurability go deeper than mechanical uniformity. The 
universe has windows through which fresh breezes blow. 

Neither can consistency be mere selection and adaptation, a per- 
petual climbing up the climbing wave. Mere selection would be 
mere yearning, the demand for further experience, the ‘prospective 
reference,’ the thing-in-itself, the independence of reality. It, too, 
is self-exhaustive. 

Consistency can not be identified with either the law of habit or 
the law of accommodation and selection. Yet these laws do enter 
into the experience of consistency in important ways. Habitual acts 
are easy, familiar and certain, while readjustment is difficult, tenta- 
tive and experimental. It is to be expected, therefore, that consist- 
ency will have a somewhat different character in the two cases. The 
sphere of habitual acts is the sphere of facts, established institutions 
and socialized inventions. The sphere of readjustment is the sphere 
of theories, impulses and inventions. The process of life is char- 
acterized by both habit and its reorganization, repetition and selec- 
tion, rational method and empirical method, the same and the 
different. 

The relation of habit to readjustment throws light on the fre- 
quent transitions taking place between facts and fancies. There 
seems to be no hard and fast line between them. Facts become 
fancies, and vice versa. Laws become hypotheses, and hypotheses 
laws. The speculative conceptions of one decade become the assured 
facts of another, and every such transformation involves readjust- 
ment and redefinition throughout the entire realm within which the 
transformation falls. 

Such transformations are accomplished with more or less emotion 
and self-reference, with more or less consciousness of outstanding 
qualities and struggle. They ex-ist so. Conflicts between the vari- 
ous factors entering into a situation demanding readjustment in 
order to preserve the consistency of experience, are colored, for all 
reflective beings, with a personal quality. Ifa man feels no sudden 
alarm, no twinge of self-pity or bitterness, no half-voluntary gather- 
ing of resources as if for war, when some cherished view is over- 
thrown, it is quite certain that he has never embraced the view in 
question as an essential feature of a consistent view of things. In 
any other case the attack would come as a summons to reorganize, 
on the spot, all his intellectual habits,—a summons against which all 
the inertia of human nature rebels. 
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So long as an activity is new and untried we proceed with cau- 
tion, attention and a distinct sense of risk. Herein lies much of the 
fascination of mountain-climbing, gambling and philosophical specu- 
lation. As activities become habitual and familiar they lose these 
characteristics more and more. The animosities of artists when 
some new style develops in literature or art pottery illustrate the 
point as well as the deep personal concern with which old-school 
politicians face new situations in government and orthodox thinkers 
look upon new discoveries in science and new formulations in philos- 
ophy. Consistency is a sort of tropism for forms of activity which 
maintain experience, and both the conservatism and the radicalism 
of human nature fall within it. It is too largely a feeling to be 
called an intuition. When we have the feeling we say ‘there is 
truth,’ or ‘there is perfection.’ 

In all judgment much depends upon method and technique. 
Where they exist, tension and emotion, the concern of experience 
for its own maintenance, are in abeyance. When technique of judg- 
ment is wanting, conception is a process of assimilating the object 
to self-consciousness, a process which tends to define both the object 
and the self. The first conceptions of things in both philogenetic 
and ontogenetic development are anthropomorphic. The literature 
of antiquity and the lore of childhood abound in such conceptions. 
The keen personal concern which these assimilations show, the atti- 
tudes of fear and placation to which they give rise, are manifesta- 
tions of the same psychosis. The earliest philosophers were depend- 
ent upon self-consciousness for their conceptions of the world. 
Indeed, wherein lies the sin of philosophical speculation in all ages 
if not in this lack of method and technique? Wherein lies the sin 
of science in all ages if not in the subjection of things saered because 
of their intimate relation to self to the rubrics of an impersonal 
technique? Thales’s quest for an arche marks the transition from a 
purely speculative to a scientific conception of reality. From 
Oceanus had come blessings and curses. <A placid sea had meant 
kindness, and a stormy sea displeasure. To Oceanus men had prayed 
and sacrificed. Their thought of the god was a projective thought 
of themselves. The idea that the ocean was not a divine personage, 
but the arche of all things, invited a reconstruction of the self-con- 
sciousness of the age, a reconstruction which had to be made with 
difficulty and anxiety. May not the present disappearing antipathies 
to the higher criticism and to the scientific investigation of religious 
experience be other illustrations of the same mood? 

Tension appears in the scientific camp whenever problems arise 
on the border line between two sciences and invite modifications of 
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the methods of both, problems such as those of astrophysics, psycho- 
physics and so on. Such charges as ‘mere speculation,’ ‘unscien- 
tific,’ ‘transcend the power of knowledge,’ ete., usually precede 
earnest attempts to solve the problems. Socrates’s humble plea that 
the phenomena of nature are affairs of the gods into which it is 
sacrilege to inquire, may have been an expression of the same emo- 
tion as the outery of many modern thinkers when the theory of 
human descent by natural selection was first propounded, the same 
as the impatience of many scientists when the validity of the atom 
theory, the ether hypothesis or the laws of motion is called in ques- 
tion. All science was once speculative, and ceased to be so when 
judgment became organized and controlled by a uniform technique. 
There is no fixed line of demarcation between science and philosoph- 
ical speculation, and this is, perhaps, one reason why attempts to 
define science and philosophy in terms of their content are so un- 
satisfactory. 

The difference between science and speculation is made by the 
relations of their problems to the self. Ifa problem falls within 
some scientific technique it does not involve a transformation of the 
existing organization of the self. For a problem to fall outside all 
existing scientific technique means that the self is to be altered. So 
long as the solution of a problem is going to change the constitution 
of objects merely, adding a quality here and subtracting one there, 
the problem is scientific. So far as it involves a reorganization of 
the self, it is speculative.” 

The same distinction is illustrated in another sphere. The 
earliest morality was a service of the gods. Obedience to the will 
of the gods, by becoming familiar and habitual, is transformed into 
an obligation of man to man. The local and tribal customs of the 
Hebrews have become the common morality of the civilized world. 
Baldwin holds that. the religious consciousness involves an ejective 
sense of the expressed will of God or the gods, as well as a projective 
sense of the mystery and inscrutableness of the divine nature. It is 
the difference between the habitual and familiar, on the one hand, 
and the accommodative and unfamiliar, on the other. In the experi- 
ence of individuals who outgrow traditional standards of moral judg- 
ment, the reorganizing process is often prolonged and painful 
enough, and such transformations in moral standards are usually 
accompanied by changes in religious belief. Religion seems, for one 
thing, to be reconstructive morality, just as speculation appears to 
be reconstructive science. 


21 wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor Dewey for mueh of the 
phraseology of this paragraph. 
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Again, these two types of consistency are recognized in the sphere 
of purposeful judgments—judgments of beauty, utility and indi- 
viduality or perfection. Habitual judgments of the beautiful are 
based upon examples rather than principles. They are usually char- 
acteristic of some school or some movement in art criticism. Some 
have the hardihood to rely upon esthetic intuition rather than ex- 
ample, and theirs is a purely esthetic experience, as distinct from an 
art experience. When judgments expressing esthetic intuition have 
once been socialized and become familiar, they are part of the or- 
ganized body of art traditions and possess a certain authority. In 
purely esthetic experience, on the other hand, no model is before the 
mind and no act of conscious comparison or analysis leads up to the 
judgment. It is as if the self deepened and broadened so as to in- 
clude the object, or rather, so as to transcend all difference between 
the object and the self. Beautiful things so fit into the knowing 
process as to commend and glorify both it and themselves. Beauty 
is the discovery of harmony between the object of knowledge and the 
knowing mind. We ‘lose’ ourselves in landscapes, and all strains of 
perfect music seem to rise out of the soul itself. 

Similarly we welcome industrial and mechanical inventions as 
widening the horizon of the self. The telephone brings us nearer 
together and makes the world smaller. The pearl of freedom is the 
gain of utilitarian devices. 

In perfection, means and end are one, the object is an end in 
itself, a thing of such comprehensiveness and internal harmony 
that we conceive of nothing more valuable or more real. There is 
the relative perfection of a thing in its kind, and also the dream of 
absolute perfection which constitutes our universe of reality. In 
this experience, also, we revise habitual points of view whenever 
their inherent inconsistencies become plain to us. What appeals to 
one age as perfect may be the merest heap of fragments to another. 
Perfection, like beauty and utility, is an essentially limiting concept. 
They define a limit at which the present struggle, the present self- 
conscious experience, will cease. Perfection has a different content: 
for each organized setting of social life. Creeds change, worships 
alter, our admirations shift from year to year. In passing from one 
city to another, from one companionship to another, the things we 
look upon with wonder are wont to change. It is sometimes said 
that every reflective being dreams of realizing an experience so 
organized in its activities and so comprehensive in its scope as to 
contain no unsolvable problems, no irremediable wrongs, no defeats. 
It is the child’s longing for a diet of bonbons. Realization is always 
“disillusioning.’ No one wishes perfection in general. What we 
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really need and confidently await, is that with all our powers at our 
command, and the goal before us, we may continue to hope and strive 
—in Browning’s phrase, ‘ride, ride together, forever ride.’ 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
BELOIT COLLEGE. 





THE RELATION OF FEELING AND INTEREST 


poenneet has so often been called feeling, that it seems worth 

while to inquire whether in a state of interest feeling is ever the 
predominating factor and whether interests and feelings are ever 
identical. In two earlier articles‘ an attempt was made to define 
clearly the word interest, and in discussing interest and feeling it 
will be necessary to state in what sense the word feeling has been 
used when identical with interest. Feeling is a term which has run 
the whole gamut of psychical experiences, so we shall not attempt 
anything but the briefest description of what it means to-day in 
the common usage of men and what it stands for in some psycho- 
logical writings. 

In general, feeling is regarded as the consciousness which is sub- 
jective, which belongs to the self experiencing it without the possi- 
bility of its being reproduced in another. Different times and dif- 
ferent men have considered an experience to be feeling which later 
times and keener thinkers have classified as sensation, and the 
tendency at present is to reduce all feeling to some sort of organic 
sensation. Emotions are now analyzed into organic sensations, idea 
complexes and the simple affective elements which are sometimes 
ealled affection, simple feeling or feeling tone. But the bit of con- 
sciousness which is present when men say, ‘ I feel I ought to do this,’ 
“I feel it a pleasure,’ ‘I feel a real concern,’ ete., is what I wish to 
consider in this paper; emotion will be the term employed where 
the organic sensations are noticeably prominent, and feeling tone 
for those irreducible, unanalyzable elements of consciousness which 
refuse to be objectified. 

Let us compare for a moment the two expressions, ‘I feel this to 
be true’ and ‘I know this to be true.’ In the latter case we are 
prepared with a definite idea, which is the object, we say, of our 
knowing; not only this, but there is ready a number of definite ideas 
bearing the relation of proof to the first idea which can reenforce 
the first idea, making up an argument or chain of reasoning which 
we can give to the world about us with the conviction that they will 


1¢The Attitude of Mind Called Interest’ and ‘The Psychical Complex 
Called an Interest,’ this JouRNAL, Vol. I., No. 16, and Vol. II., No. 25. 
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reappear in the consciousness of other individuals in substantially 
the same form in which they left ours. So sure are we of this 
similarity of ideas that we have named them, and they are so much 
objective, so far as our attitude towards them is concerned, that 
some philoscphers consider them as possessing the only reality there 
is. Thus the consciousness back of the expression ‘I know’ has the 
characteristics of objectivity, definiteness, a logical relation to other 
ideas and communicableness. It is explicit to the knowing self, 
and the ‘I’ falls into the ‘Gegeniiberstehen attitude,’ as Lipps has 
called it. 

On the other hand, when we say, ‘I feel it is so,’ we often add, 
‘though I can’t tell why.’ There are ideas present in this case as 
surely as in the other, and we believe our idea which we feel is true 
corresponds to some objective fact. This ‘true’ idea is not vague, 
and while it has connections characterized with considerable warmth 
with hosts of other ideas which give it a substantial foundation, no 
train of ideas separates itself from the rest of consciousness and 
allies itself with our ‘true’ idea as a necessary adjunct of it. We 
feel it is true for us because our whole consciousness is in harmony 
with it, but we can not deny that the same idea in another conscious- 
ness may find that it is out of harmony with the contents of this 
other consciousness, and hence would be felt as false. We can not 
set it off from the rest of our consciousness, for it is implicit in the 
self, and as we can not transfer our consciousness en masse into that 
of another person, we feel that it belongs to us and that it is incom- 
municable; hence we call it subjective, and our consciousness feeling. 
And so we have just the opposite characteristics to the state of 
knowing, namely, subjectivity, vagueness, chance relations with other 
ideas and incommunicableness. There does not seem to me to be 
any hard and fast line between the two; it is only a matter of degree, 
and the problem of interest is just this passing from the ‘I feel’ 
State to the ‘I know’ state. We seek constantly to make our vague 
Subjective, implicit ideas, objective, definite and communicable to 
the other selves about us. Perhaps it is more correct to say that 
the problem of interest is to keep the mind alternating from one state 
to the other. The true student finds that no sooner has he settled 
a problem and put his conclusion in the objective form of common 
knowledge, than that perhaps this very conclusion has awakened 
in him the feeling that some other problem has a solution of whose 
truth he feels sure, but which he is impelled to prove true and 
make objective, and so he goes on in his eager, endless quest. 

It is in this sense that Hegel uses feeling when he says,” ‘‘ Feeling 
is the non-objective content itself and is only the lowest degree of 


**Encyelopiidie der Philosophischen Wissenschaft,’ Introduction, p. xx. 
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consciousness, yet a form of the soul common to beasts.’? From 
this state follow all the higher degrees of intelligence by a gradual 
process until the highest state of knowing is attained. This is the 
vague consciousness from which instinctive actions spring, and to- 
day we in common speech eall it instinctive feeling. We are all 
familiar with Professor James’s stream-of-thought theory with its 
substantive and transitive parts, and it is worth while to notice that 
he uses the word feeling for this transitive part. For example, he 
says:* “‘If there be such things as feelings at all, then so surely as 
relations between objects exist in rerum natura, so surely, and more 
surely, do feelings exist to which these relations are known. There 
is hardly a conjunction or a preposition, and hardly an adverbial 
phrase, syntatie form, or inflection of voice, in human speech, that 
does not express some shading or other of relation which we at some 
moment actually feel to exist between the larger objects of our 
thoughts.’’ Again, he ealls the psychic fringe with which objects 
before the mind are surrounded feeling, sometimes, indeed, an 
intense feeling. He endeavors to reinstate the ‘vague and inartic- 
ulate to its proper place in our mental life.’ This is cognitive, but 
it differs from the distinctly known topic or interest around which 
the fringe of relations plays, and so he says the relation is felt, and 
the particular relations usually felt are those of ‘harmony and dis- 
cord, of furtherance or hindrance of the topic.’ 

When, therefore, an idea is present in consciousness with this 
vague, inarticulate setting, we say we ‘feel’ in regard to it. Ina 
state of interest, the interesting idea or topic is active in arousing 
and controlling consciousness with a view to ultimately finding those 
related ideas which will form a chain of reasoning and allow a new 
conclusion to be reached. But in the initial stages the idea seems 
almost swamped in this vague inarticulate fringe and mass of rela- 
tions, and so the state in its origin seems to be one of feeling. If 
we follow it on as it rejects idea after idea from the struggling 
mass striving for recognition, we see the fringe disappear gradually, 
relations become harmonious, the accepted ideas become clear-cut, and 
ranging themselves on the side of the original idea, strengthen and 
enrich it until it seems to occupy the whole of consciousness, and 
feeling is entirely absent. And yet no one will say that interest 
was not the last state as truly as the first. It is, perhaps, no less 
true that the final stage of a state of interest is enveloped in feeling, 
for when the conclusion, the end so long sought, can be uttered in a 
Eureka phrase, the long train of ideas held rigidly in a tight grasp 
is released and flows harmoniously back into the vague and inartic- 

* James, ‘ Psychology,’ pp. 162 ff. 
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ulate, and consciousness experiences the delightful feeling of satis- 
faction. 

Taking feeling in this sense, we can answer our first question 
by saying that. feeling is often the predominating factor in the 
initial stages of interest. To be sure, the interesting idea is the 
sine qué non, but if it finds no response in the rest of consciousness 
it dies of inanition, and so it is that the vague and inarticulate 
decides which ideas shall appeal to us and causes that upheaval of 
consciousness which characterizes a state of interest. In other 
words, that which we have already experienced, or that inherited 
experience of ours, instinct, determines what new thing shall become 
a part of the present experience, and it is the material out of which 
the interesting idea fashions that meaning or conclusion which is 
the purpose of our thinking. The born teacher is the one who knows 
what the pupil may be able to bring to bear upon any new topic, 
and the man of tact can foresee what effect his words will have on 
the minds of his hearers, and chooses accordingly. 

As to the other question, are feelings and interests identical, 
we must answer, no. A feeling may develop into an interest, since 
the idea which is to lead in the quest for a chain of reasoning and 
its conclusion may arise from the vague sort of consciousness above 
described. On the other hand, feeling may develop into an emotion 
in which, contrary to the development of an interest to clearer intel- 
ligence, it deteriorates into a mere mass of organic sensations ending 
in blind impulse to action. Too often emotional feeling has been 
mistaken for the feeling which accompanies a true interest, and 
public speakers and teachers have deceived themselves by thinking 
that the amusement or excitement which they have succeeded in 
arousing is that feeling of eagerness to know more, so essential to 
the awakening of a genuine interest. Although emotions and in- 
terests are very far apart in their final stages, yet since they some- 
times have a common origin we must inquire whether there is not 
a little something in common all the way along. The first tends 
more and more to inarticulateness, to subjectivity, to vagueness and 
to unreasonableness, while the latter is striving in the opposite 
direction, but both are alike in that they are trying to find a satis- 
factory conclusion, and there is a certain excitement or tension 
present ; emotion finds its outlet in physical expression, and interest 
in intellectual. 

Accepting in a general way Wundt’s theory of feeling, do we 
find there is one class of feeling or a feeling tone which is the 
invariable accompaniment of interest? If we employ the three 
classifications of attention with their opposites mentioned in the 
first article cited above, the following scheme of accompanying 
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feeling and the different forms of attention including interest may 
be useful, though as our states of mind are rarely pure we can not 
expect unmixed feelings to appear often. 


Involuntary attention.............ccceceess Pleasantness. 
Vacuity or distraction...............cee06: Unpleasantness. 
PN kK dK Kd e Rete KAR RRA KORE ONDER OD Excitation. 
OD hk 6 kiss svt endcenesvexsesssiind Repose 
TI IIR 5 ws nikakastevikcsseasad Strain. 
OND ia kkk wie ncccaceecedenieesneed Relaxation. 


The limits of this paper forbid any elaboration of this scheme, 
and an appeal to one’s own introspection is, of course, its best verifi- 
cation, but one fact in regard to excitement or excitation is of con- 
siderable importance. Interest, this article has declared, is the 
exact opposite of emotion, in that internal organic sensations are 
quite lacking. In my own experiments‘ as well as in those of sev- 
eral others regarding the vaso-motor changes which take place while 
different feelings are present, it has been found that the vaso-motor 
variations are less marked during the excitement-depression classes 
of feelings than in any others. Thus, while one’s own introspection 
tells one that the feeling is one of excitement, or of being keyed up 
for action, and while one is conscious that no organic sensations of 
moment are present when one is interested, we find a corroboration 
in this fact, that it is exactly this feeling of excitement which care- 
ful experiments show to be freest from organic or bodily dis- 
turbances. 

This brief article closes a modest attempt to make the word 
interest stand for something more definite in psychology and peda- 
gogy than it has hitherto done. This definition from Lipps,° for 
example, really says very little, and yet interest is a word much used 
by him: ‘‘We understand under interest, when we take the word in 
this sense, everything which contributes to or is concerned in the 
activity which a psychical process brings about in me; in a word, all 
of the factors of the operative power, ete.’’ The simple definition 
I would suggest is this: Interest is that form of attention when some 
one idea or train of ideas is prepotent in arousing and controlling 
consciousness ; an interest is a train of thought having a central idea 
which seeks to organize relevant ideas into a logical relation to itself; 
interest is never to be identified with feeling, though it may take its 
rise in feeling as used for the vague and inarticulate consciousness, 
while its peculiar feeling tone, excitement, has the least emotional 


taint. LucinpA PEARL Boaes. 
UrBana, ILL, 
* Boggs, ‘The Physiological Accompaniments of Feeling,’ Psychological 
Review, Vol. XI., Nos. 4-5. 
° Lipps, ‘ Fiihlen, Wollen und Denken,’ p. 30, Leipzig, 1902. 
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FEELING 


—— appears to be a considerable difference of opinion as to 

the meaning and import of the term feeling. The writer 
regards this term as the most important term in the psychological 
vocabulary, and so an attempt will be made to make it as clear as 
it is here considered important. 

It is here presumed that none will dispute that agreeable and 
unagreeable states can be recognized, at least when they reach a cer- 
tain degree of intensity. And if these states in their undifferen- 
tiated form—emotional form—be considered the characteristics and 
the only characteristics by which feeling in its primary sense can be 
known, there need be no ambiguity so far. Now if the term emotion 
be extended so as to represent these states of agreeableness and un- 
agreeableness in all their variations of intensity, from that vaguely 
conscious summation expressed sometimes as ‘I feel very well,’ or 
the reverse, up to those most intense phases termed passions, we still 
appear to be clear of entanglements. If we now consider these 
emotions abstracted from their usual intellectual accompaniments 
and from all objective references, we have a classification exceed- 
ingly useful in psychical analysis of an ultimate nature. For emo- 
tional states as thus understood in different degrees of intensity 
would seem to form the psychical background of ethies and religion, 
while in their more quiet workings they appear to determine all 
judgments, to enable us to assert knowledge of anything, and to form 
the criterion of truth; while they further appear not only as the 
positive factor in psychical, but also in organic, evolution. But to 
include all that should be included under the term feeling, there is a 
further extension necessary ; that is, images ‘are not what they seem.’ 
We appear to gain in clearness and get nearer the truth by consider- 
ing images as specialized feelings, so that the whole psychical process 
becomes in the last analysis a feeling process. 

The ambiguity in the term feeling seems to have arisen mainly 
from, (1) the use of the term feeling without qualification to denote 
certain specialized feelings, the tactile feeling mainly, which feeling 
may be considered to have lost the primary feeling characteristics and 
to have acquired a number of special characteristics which may be all 
included under the head of prominence; (2) the substitution of the 
terms pleasure and pain, which as commonly used mean something 
more or something less than is or should be included in the character- 
istics of the primary feeling. In order to make this clear we will 
first call attention to the theory of the feelings presented by the 
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writer in a former number of this JOURNAL, in which it was stated 
‘that the whole psychical process might be considered as a feeling 
process consisting mainly of peculiar activities between emotional 
states and imagery phenomena—specialized feelings—seemingly for 
the purpose of establishing a maximum of agreeable states.’ Now 
when these psychical or feeling manipulations have proceeded to 
such an extent that they give rise to the conception and belief in an 
organism in an apparently close relation to these same activities in 
their collectivity or to their supposed content, then agreeable states 
appear to arise from the normal activities of the various organs com- 
posing the organism as now conceived. 

Now it is the agreeable states arising from organic activity, gen- 
erally indulgence of appetite, normal or abnormal, acting in their 
severalty, that is, with no regard to their normal associative activity 
with the whole organism, to which the term pleasure is commonly 
applied. As many know to their sorrow, in this complicated human 
make-up agreeable states may up to a certain point be obtained from 
abuse or abnormal activity of various organs; so that, when the term 
pleasure is applied in philosophical discussions sometimes to repre- 
sent the agreeable states arising from the collective and harmonious 
working of the whole, and at other times in the above restricted and 
more popular sense, without marking the distinction in any way, 
confusion is likely to result. 

The unagreeable state usually termed pain seems to have under- 
gone a still greater specialization, in having a more specific local 
feeling, and so is readily distinguished as connected with disease, 
injury or overwork of particular parts or organs. So that if the 
terms pleasure and pain be only used in the restrictive sense as indi- 
cated above, the general agreeable states classified under the term 
emotion may be better understood. 

With regard to the term psychosis, this might fittingly represent 
the whole psychical or feeling complex considered in its constructive 
relation, involving the self and not-self as it arises in any one indi- 
vidual. This would leave feeling free to represent the undifferen- 
tiated, basic psychical something or somewhat. 

In the opinion of the writer, the main cause of the obscurity in 
investigations into our own psychical nature or its constituents lies 
in the faulty methods of procedure; for the investigator usually 
conducts the investigation as if he were referring to some specimen 
hanging on the wall, and so far removed that few details could be 
observed. There then arise speculations as to the nature of these 
now obscure characteristics. Yet every investigator possesses a 
psychical laboratory within himself, and until he goes there and tries 
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experiments, notes how it feels, and then compares results, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any progress can result. 


E. A. Norris. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. GEroRGE 
Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. Vol. V., 
Reason in Science, pp. ix + 320. 


Tn the various reviews of the previous volumes of ‘ The Life of Reason’ 
there has been such flattering unanimity of opinion concerning the au- 
thor’s scholarship, the facinations of his style and the rich suggestiveness 
of his interpretations, that further comment on these features might be- 
gin to cloy. 

Having discussed Professor Santayana’s standpoint and the general 
outline of his undertaking in a review of the first four volumes of his 
work in No. 8 of the current volume of this JouRNAL, we may pass at 
once to the contents of this volume. Indeed, so concrete and all-pervasive 
are Professor Santayana’s standpoint and method that each volume and 
most of the chapters may, like Emerson’s paragraphs, stand alone. 

Disregarding for the present what appear to the writer as certain 
discrepancies, some of which will be noted further on, we shall let the 
author’s general ‘ intent,’ to use his own term, speak. 

The difference between science and myth does not lie in the fact that 
one is less speculative than the other, but in the fact that the speculations 
of science are made to be verified, while a myth is final and absolute. 
Further, the only kind of verification a myth could have would consist 
in the accidental discovery of a sense-object corresponding, point for 
point, with the mythical object. But, “ Gravitation and natural selection, 
being schemes of relation, can never exist substantially and on their own 
account. . . . A hypothesis, being a discursive device, gains its utmost 
validity when its discursive value is established. It is not, it merely 
applies; and every situation in which it is found to apply is a proof of 
its truth. . . . To verify a theory as if it were not a method but a 
divination of occult existences would be to turn the theory into a myth 
and then to discover that what the myth pictured had, by a miracle, an 
actual existence” (p. 10). 

Nor does this hypothetical procedure of science reduce its results to 
mere ‘appearances’ in invidious comparison with something else as 
reality. Such a conception of science merely convicts its possessor of the 
elementary mistake of first identifying reality either with the ideal, the 
hypothetical element, as does the transcendentalist, or with the immediate, 
the existential element, as does the materialist, and then regarding the 
other factor as a foreign, disturbing, vitiating element, with mere ‘ ap- 
pearance’ as the joint result. But we have only to keep fast hold of the 
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conception of reality, life as consisting of both these elements, hypotheses 
and the immediate sense experiences to which they lead, and of the fact 
that this also is just what constitutes science, in its fullest sense, to see 
that science gives the most adequate conception of reality—all others 
being abstractions from it. Thus dialectic is the abstraction of the 
hypothetical, as physics is of the mechanical, the existential element. 
“Tf science thus contains the sum total of our rational conviction and 
gives us the only picture of reality on which we should care to dwell, we 
have but to consult the sciences in detail to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what sort of a universe we live in” (p. 319). 

Thus speaks Santayana, the pragmatist, the dynamic idealist or 
empiricist, whatever you will. But, as was pointed out in the discussion 
of the other volumes above referred to, we have to reckon also with 
Santayana, the Greek, the perfectionist. This is foreshadowed in the 
general division of science into physics, which deals with things and 
events, and dialectic, which deals with the ‘ forms’ of things and events. 
And when we read (p. 209 et passim) that ‘these forms are invulnerable, 
eternal and free’ we surely have a confession of Platonism, pure and 
undefiled. This means, of course, that there is a realm or portion of 
reality that never undergoes any reconstruction whatever, and if 
. Santayana the pragmatist did not step in, Santayana the Platonist would 
have to deal with all the old puzzles involved in relating a realm of abso- 
lute fixity to one of absolute fluidity. 

It is Santayana the finalist also speaking in numerous utterances, 
beginning, ‘When science is perfected, ‘If science were perfect,’ etc., 
who laments the grotesque inadequacy of consciousness to represent its 
tremendously complex objects (p. 81) as if this very complexity itself 
were not already in consciousness, otherwise how should we complain of 
it. The development of this motive is carried so far as to say (pp. 82-83) 
that the inadequacy of sense-perception ‘retards science and renders 
hypotheses necessary’! as if the author did not elsewhere most con- 
vincingly show that it is just the inadequacy of the senses that makes 
science possible and necessary; that hypothesis is the very soul of science; 
and that every development of the powers of sense-perception, e. g., the 
microscope, the telescope, etc., instead of doing away with hypotheses, 
only creates a new demand for them. 

This rivalry of ultimatism and evolutionism is responsible, too, for 
the ambiguity in the réle of thought in science. On the one hand, 
thought seems to effect, to establish relationships between things. On 
the other, it is the mere ‘ product,’ ‘expression,’ ‘shadow,’ ‘ music,’ ‘ in- 
cense,’ ete., of a world of things already and independently in relation. 
Now thought is the method of experience, again it simply discovers ‘ the 
method already existing in the flux of things’ (p. 117). Yet again, the 
edges of this cleavage are so brought together as to form a real circuit 
in which the reaction of thought upon the things of which it is the 
expression is clearly recognized; in which thought not only acknowledges 
its ‘natural’ parentage, but renders some filial service. Thus, “ Thought’s 
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rational function consists, as we then perceive, in expressing a natural 
situation and improving that situation by expressing it. . . . Expres- 
sion makes thought a power in the very world from which thought drew 
its being, and renders it in some measure self-sustaining and self- 
assured.”* Here surely no vestige remains of the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between efficient and final causes elsewhere so devotedly expounded 
and defended. 

Of the chapters not already mentioned the reviewer finds the one on 
‘History’ and the three on ‘Prerational, Rational and Post-rational 
Morality,’ especially stimulating. In the chapters on ‘The Nature of 
Intent’ and ‘ Dialectic,’ which deal with logical questions, notwithstand- 
ing repeated affirmations of the natural origin of reflection, the account 
of its operations seems to cut it loose too much from its base. Deduction 
is given more independence of induction and of hypothesis (p. 97) than 
many will wish to allow. 

But a logic-chopping type of criticism can not do Professor 
Santayana’s work justice. For, despite the discordant note of finalism, 
it still remains that nowhere has the essentially vital character of reason 
been more clearly, forcefully and gracefully stated than in these volumes. 
Moreover, the distinctive thing in Professor Santayana’s important con- 
tribution is that this character of reason has been exhibited, not in a 
formal and dialectic fashion, but by a scholarly appeal to the various 
contentual ‘ fields’ of experience. 


A. W. Moore. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A New Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology and Educational Theory 
through the Philosophy of Leibniz. JouN Davipson. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1906. Pp. 191. 


An excellent work, growing out of discussions concerning the relation 
of Herbart’s philosophy to his educational theory. It is not an exposition 
of Herbart, but an interpretation, as its title states. The author’s style 
is clear and easy, but he assumes that the reader is already familiar with 
the subject and the work is not suited to the student who is just begin- 
ning in the field of philosophy or education. 

Some writers admit the practical value of Herbart’s educational theory, 
but deny the validity of his philosophical principles. Dr. Davidson does 
not believe in this separation, and he comes forward with a defeuse of 
Herbart’s philosophy. His purpose may be best stated in his own words: 

“That the central positions of the Herbartian pedagogy are based on 
Herbart’s psychology and ethics, and that the latter are in turn of such 
a character as to meet the demands of a science and art of education, it 
will be our task to attempt to prove as we proceed. We entertain the 
hope of being able to show that the conception of ‘mechanism,’ applied 
with such condemnatory signification against the Herbartian psychology, 
must give place to such conceptions as ‘organism’ and ‘function, as 

*P. 180. Italics mine. 
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being the real categories implied in the theory; that these categories point 
far more definitely than the category of ‘self-activity’ to that law of 
mental activity according to which the most highly efficient minds in any 
department of life work; and finally, that, instead of being at variance 
with or contradictory of the eategory of self-activity, they indicate the 
only way in which the self ean find its highest and best realization.” 
The author believes that Herbart will find a better interpretation 
through Leibniz than through Kant, and he sets forth the philosophical 
principles of Leibniz as the proper point of departure for an understan!- 
ing of Herbart. He holds that Herbart’s theory of education is implicit 
in Leibniz, and he identifies the ‘soul’ of the former with the ‘ monad’ 
of the latter. It is a mistake to think that from the Herbartian point of 
view education is a growth wholly ab extra. The ‘apperceiving soul’ 
through its ‘ presentative activity’ constitutes a ‘living reality and not a 
lifeless presentation mechanism’ and the ‘presentation’ does not deny 
or preclude force and effort. <A great deal of misunderstanding has grown 
out of attempts to make a distinction between presentative activity and 
presented content. There ean be no activity without content, and soul- 
life consists of activity; therefore, the soul-life and the content are one. 
Only through abstraction can a distinction be made. This point of view 
makes life an organie¢ activity and brings harmony into our conceptions 
of individuality and character as the outcome of ‘many-sided interest.’ 
education, and his book deserves to be widely read. In a short chapter 
on ‘ The Fallacy of Formal Edueation’ he attempts to make a practical 
application of his theories. This chapter is interesting and suggestive, 


Dr. Davidson has given us a valuable contribution to philosophy and 
1 
{ 


though I do not see that all of his applications necessarily follow from 
the theory presented in the rest of the book. J. F. Messencenr. 
VIRGINIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Psychologie de Venfant et Pédagogie expérimentale. Ep, Craparnpe. 

Genétve: H. Kiindig. 1905. Pp. 76, 

In an excellently written brochure M. Claparéde summarizes the stand- 
point and methods of the more recent pedagogical tendencies taken on 
the individual side. That he has had nothing to say concerning the 
reconstruction of educational aims and processes as primarily a social 
need is to be regretted. The omission, consequently, leaves the impres- 
sion that education is merely a process for developing and perfecting 
individual powers. Hence the formal and disciplinary play a larger part 
in M. Claparéde’s conception of education than is now thought to be per- 
missible by our best instructors. These would develop the pupil’s powers 
through their concrete use in a social medium and without immediate 
reference to the development of any power of itself. M. Claparéde, on 
the contrary, runs the risk of playing into the hands of those whom he 
desires most to oppose by considering the individual simply as individual. 
Sociology should have made it clear to him that no power can be devel- 
oped as merely individual. 
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This objection must not, however, blind us to the great merit of the 
essay. The author is quite clear on the point that a knowledge of psy- 
chology, and especially of child psychology, is essential to the teacher. 
He points out with clearness and vigor that rule-of-thumb methods are 
as inappropriate in education as in industry. Only adequate knowledge 
of the processes to be controlled permits efficient development of them, 
whether the processes be physical or mental. M. Claparéde’s introduction 
will serve as an excellent summary of the attitude of current pedagogy 
toward educational psychology. The general introduction is followed by 
a short but excellent chapter on the history of the psychological move- 
ment in education. This covers the most important contributions made 
to the subject in Europe and in America. Next in order M. Claparéde 
presents a suggestive outline of the problems which educational psychol- 
ogy must face and of the methods necessary for their adequate study. 
The chapters upon fatique and memory illustrate, most excellently, the 
author’s point of view and method. Moreover, they summarize the re- 
sults familiar, in more extended form, to the readers of psychological 
and pedagogical journals. 

That M. Claparéde has performed a great service to the teachers of 
his own country, in putting before them in simple but precise forms the 
view-point, problems and methods of the more recent tendencies in edu- 
cation, will be apparent even to a casual reader of the book. It serves, 
finally, to illustrate the wide-spread character of the current edueational 
revival and the thoroughgoing exchange of intellectual commodities the 
world over, to the mutual advantage of all. S. F. MacLennan. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. May, 1906. La sociologie abstraite 
et ses divisions (pp. 457-471): A. Navitte. — Sociology is the science which 
secks for the natural laws of the relations of men to one another; it is not 
normative, hence must get away from ethies and jurisprudence. The 
divisions of sociology are determined, not by types of individual desires, 
but by types of intra-individual relations; only such relations as are 
willed by at least one of the parties are social. Six types of such rela- 
tions are found: cooperation, exchange, charity, spoliation, authority and 
communicative systems. (Qu’est-ce qu'une passion? (pp. 472-497): Tr. 
Ripor. — Passions are, in the field of affections, what fixed ideas are in the 
field of cognition. There are three characteristics of passion; fixed idea, 
stability and intensity. As distinguished from emotions, true passions 
involve logical processes, such as construction of plans, justification of 
conduct, ete.; and while emotions represent a suddenly disturbed equi- 
librium, passions are prolonged, intellectualized feelings. L’intellectual- 
sme et la théorie physiologie des emotions (pp. 498-519): M. Mavxton. - 
Intellectualism ean accept the James-Lange theory, but this latter can not 
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account for many emotions which an intellectualistic theory can. Emo- 
tions involve both sensations of motor reactions and also a series of 
images; harmony of these images is just as essential as coordination of 
reaction movements. Esthetic pleasures are based upon the mere activity 
resulting from a play of images which conflict simply as images. Contri- 
bution du Soufisme a Vétude du mysticisme universel (pp. 520-525): 
Prosst-BiraBEN. - Mohammedan mysticism is commonly pantheistic and 
subjectivistic, hence heterodox. A plea is made for closer study of non- 
Christian mysticism. Observations et documents: Sur le réle de la téte 
dans la perception de l’espace (pp. 526-529): B. Bourpon. — Analyses et 
comptes rendus; Felix le Dantec, Introduction a la pathologie générale: 
EtviENNE Burnet. Seillére, La philosophie de Vimpérialisme;: L. Arréat. 
Arnold, Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality: C. Bos. Binet, 
L’année psychologique: B. Bourpon. Titchener, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy: II., Quantitative Experiments: B. Bourpon. Levinstein, Kéinder- 
zeichnungen: G. H. Luquet. Mercante, Cultivo y desarrollo de la aptitud 
matematica del nino: J. Péris. Crawford, The Philosophy of F. H. 
Jacobi: L. Heynacher, Goethes Philosophie aus seinen Werken; CHARLES 
Lato. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. Bd. 41, Heft 2 u. 3. 1 AsremtuNc. Zeir- 
SCHRIFT FUR PsycnoLogiz. Untersuchungen iiber Psychische Hemmung 
(Fourth Article. Conclusion) (pp. 89-117): T. Heymans. — Experiments 
on light stimuli. Mathematical formule expressing results, and their 
general interpretation. Conclusion. Merkfahigkeit, Gedichtniss und 
Assoziation (pp. 117-144): Kurt Gonpsteix.-A contribution to the 
psychology of memory and association upon the basis of investigations on 
the feeble-minded. Associative power of observation stands in direct 
relation to the mechanism of association; but impressibility is independent 
of this, and may subsist in the inverse relation with the above to general 
intellectual power. In acquired idiocy power of recognition may be pre- 
served while that of observation is lost; the reverse tends to be the case 
in the congenital group. Wie rahmen wie unsere Bilder ein? (pp. 145- 
163): Max Foru.—An experimental investigation of the esthetics of 
picture-framing. The frame should by its color remind us of what we 
should see in the neighborhood of the picture, provided we saw it in 
reality. Die Quarte als Zusammenklang (pp. 164-174): RicHarp 
HowENEMSER. —- A study of its physical qualities from the standpoint of 
the definition of the overtone and a historical review of the subject. 


Fichte, J. G. The Vocation of Man. Translated by William Smith, 
LL.D., with an introduction by E. Ritchie, Ph.D. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 1906. Pp. xii +178. 

Powell, E. E. Spinoza and Religion. A study of Spinoza’s metaphysics 
and of his particular utterances in regard to religion, with a view to 
determining the significance of his thought for religion and inci- 
dentally his personal attitude toward it. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 1906. Pp. xii+ 344. 
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Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By former students of Charles 
Edward Garman in commemoration of twenty-five years of service as 
teacher of philosophy in Amherst College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1906. Pp. xxiv-+ 411. $2.00 net. 

Sturt, Henry. JIdola Theatri. A criticism of Oxford thought and 
thinkers from the standpoint of personal idealism. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 1906. Pp. xvii-+ 344. 

Woods, J. H. Practice and Science of Religion. A study of method in 
comparative religion. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1906. 
Pp. x +123. $0.80 net. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Macmillan Company announce Jdola Theatri, by Henry Sturt, 
being a criticism of Oxford metaphysics. The Nation for July 26 has 
a review that is entertaining and appreciative, containing, among other 
things, the following: 


In philosophic matters, the Oxford ‘theatre’ is one of the oldest, largest 
and most noted in the world. And so, though it does not always possess the 
best actors nor produce the most stirring pieces, it can not but be interesting 
to watch its performances and to make the acquaintance of its chief performers. 
For the past thirty years, the Oxford play called ‘absolute idealism’ has oc- 
cupied its boards, and Mr. Sturt has set himself to explain, and perhaps to 
explode, its vogue. He takes his task very seriously, and does his work very 
thoroughly. He shows us everything behind the scenes, with the most pleasing 
zeal—the green room, the adapters of plays, the prompters, the properties in 
all their hollowness, nay, the very rouge-pots. . . . There is, however, one 
secret motive vital to the undertanding of the philosophic situation in Oxford 
which Mr. Sturt has not dragged quite out into the daylight, and that is 
the theological. German idealism, as:Mark Pattison was wont to point out, 
was originally imported into Oxford in the interests of obscurantist clericalism, 
as an antidote to the wave of naturalism, which swept over England in conse- 
quence of the great scientific movement of the nineteenth century. Kantian 
‘categories’ and Hegelian dialectics had indisputable advantages in combating 
science, in that they disported themselves on treacherous ground unfamiliar and 
unintelligible to the ordinary scientific worker, on which he blundered and 
stumbled and could easily be afflicted with a show of defeat. And indirectly 
also this fashion of philosophizing could serve as a protection to theology, in 
that it might drive the human mind to admit intrinsic difficulties and mysteries 
in its secular thought, compared with which those of the Athanasian Creed paled 
into insignificance. . . . In what direction, then, shall Oxford look? There 
are many signs that her next fashion will be Transatlantic. The philosophic 
movement known as ‘ Pragmatism,’ which is by far the most important and 
original contribution of America to the history of thought, has already taken 
as strong root in Oxford as anywhere in Europe. Nay, it has already bettered 
its name by there calling itself ‘Humanism.’ And even if ‘ Anglo-Hegelianism ’ 
should continue to linger in the cloistered seclusion of Oxford, this would only 


show once more that Oxford was still content to play the réle of a home for 
lost causes. 
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AN expedition has been sent by the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
of Harvard University to northern New York to explore an ancient 
Iroquois site, in continuation of the work of the past two years in that 
state. Mr. M. R. Harrington, of Columbia University, who received his 
archeological training under Professor Putnam, will be in charge of the 
expedition. Mr. Irwin Hayden, a graduate student in the division of 
anthropology, will be Mr. Harrington’s assistant. Mr. Ernest Volk will 
be engaged for a portion of this season to continue the investigations 
relating to the antiquity of man in the Delaware Valley, where a careful 
examination will be made of the glacial deposits near Trenton, N. J. 
For the past seventeen years Mr. Volk has been associated with Professor 
Putnam in carrying on this research. 

Stupents of physiological psychology may be interested in a paper by 
Mr. Arles Hrdlicka in the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum 
(XXX, p. 245) on the preservation of brains. The best preservative mix- 
ture appears to be one of formalin, water and 95 per cent. alcohol; formalin 
3 parts, distilled water 45-25 parts, aleohol 52-75 parts; less water and 
more aleohol being used for the larger sized brains. 

AmonG the effects of the late Dr. C. L. Herrick is the remainder of 
an edition of Lotze’s ‘Outlines of Psychology,’ translated and privately 
printed by Dr. Herrick himself in 1885. The administration of his 
estate, wishing to have these volumes placed where they will be of service 
to others, will send them gratis as long as they last to all applicants who 
will enclose ten cents for postage. Address C. Judson Herrick, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

A Nationat AcapemMy oF Sciences has been established in Japan. It 
will contain forty members of whom fifteen are to be nominated by the 
government, and twenty-five elected. 

Louis M. Terman, Ph.D. (Clark, 1905), principal of the San Bernardino 
High School, California, has been appointed professor of pedagogy at the 
State Normal College at Los Angeles. Z 

Proressor Noan K. Davis, who is now seventy-six years of age, has 
retired from the active duties of the chair of moral philosophy in the 
University of Virginia. 

Dr. ©. S. Myers has been appointed professor of psychology (including 
experimental psycholegy) at King’s College, London. 

Dr. Ernst Macn, of Vienna, has been awarded the Bavarian Maxi- 
milian order for science and art. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. It is 
issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short contributions, 
prompt reviews and timely discussions. The contents of the last five 
issues are as follows. 





Volume Ill, No. 12. June 7, 1906. 
The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge. Part II. Epwarp G. 
SPAULDING. 
Societies: The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume UI. No. 13. June 21, 1906. 
G. Papini and the Pragmatist Movement in Italy. WILLIAM JAMEs. 
The Detection of Color-Blindness. ViIviAN A. C. HENMON. 
Discussion : Why Solipsism is Rejected. WALTER B. PITKIN. 
A Reply to Mr. Marshall. JAMES R. ANGELL, 
Societies : Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. R. S. WooDWoRTH. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume Hil. No. 14. July 5, 1906. 
Metaphysics as a Branch of Art. KATE GORDON. 
The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge: Conclusion. EDWARD G. 
SPAULDING. 
Societies : The Yale Meeting of Experimental Psychologists. J. W. BAIRD. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume Ill. No. 15. July 19, 1906. 
Realism and Pragmatism. B.H. Bone. 
The Personal and the Individual. ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
Discussion : The Efficacy of Thought. G. SANTAYANA. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume III. No. 16. August 2, 1906. 
The Group Concept in the Service of Philosophy. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HOCKING. 
Linguistic Standards. FREDERIC LYMAN WELLS. 
Snap Shot of an Association Series. Tuomas P. BAILEY. 
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